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study of teachers and preachers for the sake of the manifold light which it 
sheds on the gospel story. W. T. S. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the 
Rev. William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. Arthur C. Head- 
lam, B.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, cxii. +450. Price $3. 

This commentary is the first New Testament volume of a projected series 
which is to cover the entire Bible. The authors of the series, so far as 
announced, include, for the Old Testament, eight British and nine American 
scholars, and for the New Testament, seven British and four American 
scholars. Two of the American contributors are resident in Chicago. The 
work appears under the general editorship of Professor Briggs, Professor 
Driver and Dr. Alfred Plummer. 

The New Testament series has been worthily opened by the commentary 
on Romans, which on the back bears the name Sanday, the well-known 
scholar of Oxford, but which is the joint work of this professor and the Rev. 
A. C. Headlam. 

It is said in the preface that it is no part of the design of the book to be " in 
the least degree exhaustive," but I think it will be found quite exhaustive 
enough by " clergymen and students," for whom the entire series is espe- 
cially designed. It contains 112 closely-packed pages of introduction, and 
450 pages of commentary. Its introduction is thus more elaborate than the 
discussion of the same topics in special treatises on New Testament Isagogics, 
for example, those of Weiss and Holtzmann. The discussions in the intro- 
duction are very comprehensive and impartial. Even thorough students of 
the epistle will find here much that is suggestive and helpful. The commen- 
tary does not give the text of the epistle, either the Greek or the English. 
It gives, in the first place, a brief statement of the thought of a section ; 
then, throughout the doctrinal portion (1-11), it follows this brief statement 
with a much fuller one, which aims to give the course of the argument from 
verse to verse. Few people could go through the volume, reading consecu- 
tively the summaries and paraphrases, without being impressed anew and 
more deeply with the greatness and fulness of Paul's thought. These para- 
phrases are followed by the detailed exegesis, and this from time to time 
by what the authors call Detached Notes. Of these there are forty-two, and 
they discuss briefly all the leading ideas of the epistle, together, with many 
other interesting points. 

The book is scientific in character, and therefore it is interesting to see 
that the results reached are in essential agreement with the great articles of 
the faith of the church. For example, in speaking of that passage which 
has been called the marrow of Christian theology (Rom. 3:31-26), the authors 
say that "it is impossible to get rid from this passage of the double idea (1) 
of a sacrifice; (2) of a sacrifice which is propitiatory." The words with 
which they close the note on this subject may be taken as illustrative, in 
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various ways, of the spirit of the book : " We believe that the Holy Spirit 
spoke through these writers (Paul, John, etc.), and that it was his will that we 
should use this word (propitiation). But it is a word which we must leave 
to him to interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The awful 
processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient for us to know 
that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our sacrifices are accepted that 
the barrier which sin places between us and God is removed, and that there 
is a 'sprinkling' which makes us free to approach the throne of grace." 

The analysis of the argument of the epistle is as a whole clear and 
good. There are some sections, for example, chap. 5 and chaps. 9-1 1, 
where one cannot agree with their interpretation, but the subject is too large 
to be taken up in detail in this place. 

It is to be hoped that the series will continue to the end on the high 
plane upon which this initial volume moves. So doing it will be a fitting 
culmination of the exegesis of this most exegetical century. 

G. H. Gilbert. 

The Spirit in Literature and Life. The E. D. Randolph Lectures in Iowa 
College for the Year 1894. By John Patterson Coyle, D.D. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. Pp. xii + 247. $1.50. 

We have in this work one more of the hopeful signs of the approaching 
readjustment of the theology of the past to the needs and scholarship of the 
present. The author has apparently no hesitation in accepting the views of 
the modern critical school, so far as the Old Testament is concerned, and in 
the sections that deal with the New Testament he shows openness of mind 
and a willingness to believe that thus, too, criticism has reached some perma- 
nent results. Yet at the end he stands upon evangelical ground, while the 
entire course of the book is marked by spiritual earnestness. 

The fundamental thought of the book springs from the identification of 
the spirit of Jesus with the progressive spirit of the Hebrews. This Hebrew 
spirit is not meant by the author to be synonymous with what may be called 
the ideas of Hebraism, but on the other hand it is not a personality. It is a 
pure phenomenon which is real because it is the expression of a force. 
That is to say, the spirit is used in much the same sense as in the phrase 
" spirit of the age." It is filial, it is personal, it is ethical, it is, above all, social. 
All these elements are also to be seen in the spirit as religious, and through 
this conception the author arrives at a restatement of evangelical theology. 

The book, as a whole, is marked by steady progress in thought. The gen- 
eral plan is to trace the working of this Hebrew spirit up through the Old 
Testament and then through the teaching and the life of Jesus. The force 
of the spirit of Jesus is discovered thus in its historical source and the power 
of the Hebrew spirit itself is illustrated in its preparation to meet the world 
crisis of the first century, when the spirit of Rome and the spirit of Greece 



